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It is an early autiimn morning and I am at Christian University (a 

pseudonym), a hundred year old urban institution with 3,000 students and 

200 faculty. Christian is "on the move." The student body has expanded 

from a local to a regional clientele. Continuing education and a graduate 

school have been started and are doing quite veil. The administration, 

faculty, and vast majority of the student body are evangelical Christian. 

A student explains: 

Being a Christian in a public high school was tough. People made 
fun of me. I very much wanted a college that was dedicated to a 
Christian way of life. People acknowledge God here, sc I don't 
have to defend myself. It's allowed me to find the truth, rather 
than push me into the corner. 

Consistently, throughout the institution people speak of Christianity 
as the central focus for what they do. The President refers to thi mission 
as a "living document." A professor notes, "The university's first 
commitment is to truth within a broadly Christian framework. Everything we 
do must be devoted to that." A parent comments that he has sent his 
daughter to the college because, "I believe in the morals that the Presi- 
dent espouses here." A philosophy professor relates, "A debate on abortion 
happened here recently, but it was unique. We had never thought to have a 
debate about it before. Everyone knows that's its wrong. Even the speaker 
for abortion didn't beliave it, but took the position as a devil's advo- 
cate." 

The interpretation of what Christian University is, and how the 
participants conceive of knowledge is changing. What it means to be a 
religious institution in the waning days of the twentieth century is no 
longer as clear as it once was. "I want us to be a first class Christian 
university," mentions one individual, "but I don't know what that means." 
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"Do we evangelize in the classroom or do we talk about business ethics and 

morals?" queries a business professor. A young humanities professor adds: 

I know that the way we see things is different. But how we come 
together as a faculty and define what's what is anyone's guess. 
I could teach at the (public) university in town. They offered 
me a job. I stayed here because we have a better chance of 
defining ourselves. I'm not just a humanities professor. I'm a 
Christian humanities professor at ar institution that claiF'5 our 
faith defines what we do. 

Christian University is one of seven institutions I studied during the 
academic year 1987-88. The Lilly Endowment provided the funds for me to 
investigate the curriculum in higher education from a cultural perspective. 
The seven institutions were public and private, single-sex and co-ed, 
four-year colleges and universities. I visited each institution twice for 
about a week at a time and utilized ethnographic techniques to gather the 
data. I worked from a critical framework of cuxture in analyzing the data 
(Lather, 1986; Simon & Dippo, 1986; Tierney, 1988). The works of Geertz, 
(1973, 1983) Foucault (1970, 1972, 1980) and Giroux (1983, 1988) have 
informed my thinking. In doing so, the perspective of this work differs 
from current assumptions about the production of knowledge. 

My intent in this paper is two-fold. First, I will highlight how 
different institutions conceive of and construct knowledge. I will 
undertake the analysis by way of delineating how different institutions 
enact their conception of knowledge 'through the curriculum. My purpose is 
to disagree with Clark and others (Lodahl & Gordon, 1972; Beyer & Lodahl, 
1976) who assert that disciplinary activity is primarily responsible for 
fomenting knowledge production. I suggest that institutions have a more 
powerful influence on how we define knowledge then we have previously 
thought. But my point is not simply to suggest that institutions cultivate 
the production of knowledge more so than the disciplines. The question of 
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which comes first in producing knowledge- -the institutional chicken or the 
disciplinary egg — is mistaken. Rather, my second point is that knowledge 
is a discourse constantly reconstructed over time and place. As Geertz 
states^ "The refiguration of social theory represents a sea change in our 
notion not so much of what knowledge is but of what it is we want to know" 
(1983, p. 34). 

And the "sea change" occurs in a variety of locales, forms, and 
discourses. In addition to Christian University I will consider two 
additional institutions— Classics College and Cutting Edge College. Prior 
to hearing from the participants at these institutions, however, I will 
briefly discuss Clark's conception of academic work, and then contrast his 
view with my own.' 
The Generation of Knowledge — I 

In Burton Clark's The Higher Education System he writes, "Despite the 
common tendency to overlook the importance of the disciplines, it can 
readily be seen as primary. ... The discipline rather than the institution 
tends to become the dominant force in the working lives of academics" 
(1983, p. 30). Tony Becher (1987) and Donald Light (1974), among others, 
subscribe to the notion that the disciplines define and advance knowledge. 
Light, for example, states "In the world of scholarship, the activities ... 
center on each discipline" (cited in Becher, 1987, p. 272). 

A portrait of the generation of knowledge as dependent upon the 
discipline assximes that knowledge concerns the accumulation of facts 
developed around a common intellectual discoxirse. The subject matter of 
the discipline reflects natural categories that have developed over time. 
The emergence of specialized fields of knowledge derives from spin-offs 
that have gained ocadtmic legitimacy such as biochemistry from biology and 
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chemistry. From this perspective the intellectual expansion of fields has 
been viewed as what Lincoln calls "taxonomic and accretionary. " She 
states, "We learn something and it is added to something else, and now we 
have two pieces of knowledge, pyramid style" (1986, p. 139). Simply 
stated, within a discipline people learn specific kinds of information that 
spawns a demand for a new discipline. 

The implication for scholars is that they are more likely to have 
commonalities with individuals within their discipline than with other 
faculty at their institution. Becher comments, "If the nineteenth century 
still held out the promise of a common university culture, and with it 
perhaps a truly unified academic profession, the developments of the 
twentieth century progressively undermined that promise" (1^67, p. 278). 
The assumption is that che department has emerged as the basic element of 
the university, and the discipline directs intellectual change. Conse- 
quently, the institution has emerged, in Clark's words, "as a holding 
company" (1983, p. 34). The norms, beliefs, myths, and work of academics 
takes place in the discipline. 

Society intrudes on disciplinary knowledge when demands for particular 
kinds of services arise. However, such a line of thinking inquires about 
the extent to which tl . greater society helps foment activity within the 
discipline. That is, society's needs are answered by the discipline, not 
by the institution. Following Clark's line of thinking, Metzger (1987, p. 
147) breaks disciplinary change into two branches. Substantive growth 
concerns the absorption of new subject uatter within the discipline. 
Reactive growth occurs within the discipline because of a heightened demand 
for professional cervices. 
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The assumptions that guide this line of thinking are that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge is a scientific undertaking that has to be verified by 
a method based on replicability and predictability. In this lights 
scientists within a discipline have a shared idea of the underlying 
rationale and suppositions at work. As Keller states, "The world is 
assumed to be lawful, and the role of scientists is to discover these laws 
and explain how the world operates according to these laws (1986, p. 130). 
Objectivity is essential. Distinctions between natural or social science 
is necessary to the extent that a discipline can be assessed by its ability 
to meet the rigors of scientific validity. Thus, we use words such as 
"hard" and "pure" for the disciplines of chemistry and physics, and "soft" 
and "applied" for the less rigorous fields of study such as anthropology or 
education. 

The Generation of Knowledge — II 

Without disputing that the disciplines play a crucial role in the 
organization of academic work, I take exception to Clark's generalization. 
An alte^.iative view is that the knowledge that disciplines produce is 
neither natural nor objective. Instead, what takes place within a disci- 
pline is a discourse constituted by the discipline and a variety of other 
social agencies. I start from the assximption that the production of 
knowledge is arbitrary and socially-constructed. However, the point is not 
that knowledge advances serendipitously. The manner in which disciplines 
define knowledge is constantly reinterpreted and redefined; a confluence of 
social institutions and forces combine to determine what accounts for 
knowledge at s. particular moment in history. Rather than assuming that 
disciplines expand knowledge and discourse, I suggest we also consider how 
disciplines, institutions, and other social agencies limit discourse. As 
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Giroux notr^s, "To be part of a discipline means to ask certain questions, 
to use a particular set of terms, and to study a relatively narrow set of 
things (1983, p. 34). 

And these questions, terms, and "narrow set of things" interact with 
institutional and faculty cultures. Knowledge is not something "out there" 
lying unconnected to a faculty member's experience and sense of self. 
Instead, the canon of what counts as knowledge concerns our assumptions 
about the nature of knowledge. In other words, the argument revolves 
around how different conctituencies ' discourses produce, receive, and 
interpret knowledge, instead of describing and accumulating knowledge. 
Giroux comments that the assumption that disciplines accumulate knowledge, 
"leaves the impression that a (discipline) has a permanent character and 
that specific structures can be described in an essentialist manner" (1988, 
p. 150). I am suggesting the opposite: disciplines are continuously 
reconstituted and constructed. 

Rather than assume that knowledge is the disciplinary accumulation of 

a coherent frame of thinking, I consider knowledge as a social product with 

political consequences. Nacessarily, I cannot investigate knowledge as 

decontextualized from the specific practices that surrou^id its production. 

Zavarzadeh and Morton note such a notion enables: 

the student to see that his or her understanding of all of 
culture's texts (from philosophical treatises to popular televi- 
sion shows) is a result of situatedness in a complex network of 
gender, class, and race relations and to see that reading (and 
meaning) changes depending on whether the reader is a male or 
female reader, a Hispanic or white American reader, a working 
class reader or upper-class reader (1987, p. 19). 

The question, then, is not how the disciplines produce knowledge, but 
how knowledge is conceived and used in many different contexts and situa- 
tions. Of necessity, we must investigate th^ manifold institutions where 
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knowledge is located. In a superb book on the prof essionalization of 
literary studies Gorald Graff observes that it is a myth 

to think of institutions as if they were unmediated projections 
of the values, methods, and ideologies of major individuals. 
"Prof essionalization" and "academicization" are not neutral 
principles of organization, but agencs that transform the 
culture, often to the point of s;ubverting their original purpose. 
... What goes in is not necessarily what comes out. (1987, 
P- 5). 

To expand on these ideas, I turn to Classics College and Cutting Edge 
College and then return to Chrisiian University. 



Classics College 

Although competition to get into Classics, an eight year-old college, 
is not terrifically competitive, the student body is considered one of the 
best in the country. Student enrollment is slightly over one thousand, the 
FTE faculty is around one hundred. Classics College has a long history of 
teaching "the classics." To many of the faculty the purpose of the 
institution has always been clear: ''We believe we are an educational 
institution," mentions one long-time faculty, "and not a social hostel, or 
a training program to get along with people, or a 'how to' vocational 
school. We are dedicated to education." By education, the professor means 
that students must have a firm understanding and knowledge of Western 
civilization. A faculty member for many years at Classics says, "We teach 
people how to think. We haven't gone in for fads. We've stayed right 
because we're right." 
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The institutional culture of Classics reflects the disciplines. The 
President notes, "Departments are too strong. People's interests lie in 
the departments, in their specialty areas," A faculty member comments, 
"The place has been governed by a powerful educational ideology that is 
tied to change in the fields." A third person concurs: "I'm constantly 
reading in my area. I can't imagine trying to work across disciplines when 
there is so much happening in my own discipline." The picture arises, 
then, of an institution where the faculty culture of the institution 
mirrors the disciplinary culture. A faculty member who has recently 
arrived and has teaching experience elsewhere shakes her head back and 
forth saying: 

I'm shocked at how very old fashioned notions exist. Greeks and 
Roirans and Christians. I'm amazed there's such a slow process. 
I'm still astonished that the Symposium isn't taught. We are 
intellectually out of date. And we talk about interdisciplinary 
work, but it's a joke when I think about other places I've been. 

Interdisciplinary coursework at Classics means that faculty from 

different disciplines give a lecture in the huiranities core required of all 

students. "There's no synthesis going on," says a humanities professor. 

"There's no dialogue across the disciplines. One individual comes into 

class and does his thing, and then the next week another person comes in 

and does his thing." At Classics the departments are quite strong, and 

most innovation occurs with regard to the major. Little college-wide 

reform takes place. A senior faculty member offers, "We are extremely 

conservative. We were innovative fifty years ago, and haven't been ever 

since." 

Given the faculty's disdain for "fads" many of the recent critics of 
higher education will find much to like at Classics. Alan Bloom, for 
example, comments, "I have heard the abandonment of requirements to learn 
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languages or philosophy or science lauded as a progress of openness - 
... To be open to knowing, there are certain kinds of things one must know" 
(1987, p. 41). The assumption is that there is c unity to knowledge and 
one of the purposes of tha curriculum is to provide the essential building 
blocks of knowledge so that people are free to think. 

"That idea is absurd," states a dissident professor at Classics. 
"They're against 'isms,* which usually means feminism." In the words of 
Schuster and Van Dyne what is occurring at Classics is that faculty work 
from an "invisible paradigm" (1984) where knowledge is removed from the 
contexts in which it is situated. From this perspective the lives of 
women, people of color, and sexual minorities are marginalized and trivial- 
ized. The invisible paradigm exists as the sum of curricular offerings 
that serve as knowledge. 

Recently we have seen changes whereby minority authors have been addtjd 

to reading lists or a course has been offered to supplement the "regular" 

curriculum. Such additions have been attacked from two directions. On the 

one hand, people such as Alan Bloom find it spurious to include writers 

simply because of their color or gender; the quality and creativity of an 

individual's thinking is the hallmark for deciding whether to include his 

work in a syllabus. A senior professor at Classics concurs: 

Let's be realistic. There just weren't that many Black writers 
or women writers around in the past. It (slavery, injustice) was 
wrong. But that doesn't mean we add someone to the humanities 
core just because he's Bla^k anymore than we should add someone 
because he's white. 

On the other hand, many politically-active faculty resent the idea 
that adding "an author or two" will solve any of the problems about which 
they speak. "Everything remains the same," comments one professor at 
Classics. "We provide the same framework, the same values and practices. 
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The canon of what we know as knowledge may have been revised to ' lude a 
new author, but the assumptions about the nature of knowlerlge remain the 
same." In other words, at Classics College to be knowledgeable in 1990 
means essentially what it did fifty years ago except that a few different 
authors are on read.wng lists. The discipline guides the change of institu- 
tional knowledge. A science professor explains, "The nature of my disci- 
pline, the knowledge in it, is being developed so fast. We don't do 
interdisciplinary things here because just to keep up in my discipline is 
next to impossible." 

Cutting Edge 

Student enrollment at Cutting Edge College, barely a quarter of a 
century old, is a little over one thousand FTE, and faculty stxll hovers 
around ninety. The student body is bright and articulate, and drawn from 
throughout the country. Cutting Edge has a deseirved reputation for being 
left-of -center, both politically and intellectually. The institution sits 
in an idyllic setting in a semi-rural environment. Interdisciplinary work 
is essential, and departmental boundaries are absent. Instead, the faculty 
exist in separate schools and act as cross-fertilizers for one another. At 
Cutting Edge it is more common to see an individual trained in English 
literature working and co-teaching with someone in economics or biology 
than to see three En 'ish faculty teaching a course. One individual 
comments : 

The curriculum is fragmented, purposefully so. People need to 
cut it up into different pieces, take knowledge apart and put it 
back together again. We want students to make the synthesis and 
connections for themselves. Somewhere after World War II it 
became impossible to thi\ . of all knowledge existing in one 
paradigm. We're in a different world now and we want to enable 
our students to grasp onto the power structures. 
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As with Christian University and Classics College, the culture of 
Cutting Edge has contributed to what the participants view as legitimate 
knowledge. "It's important for us to be cutting edge," says an administra- 
tor, pointing out a key precept. Institutional culture highlights particu- 
lar pieces of knowledge which the participants seek to legitimate, and as 
importantly, subsumes other knowledge forms which remain hidden or discred- 
ited. One individual explains, "I put together a course and then one or 
two of my colleagues go over it. They really make me rethink it too! 
Sometimes I will drop in on someone's course just to pick up something 
people are doing that I don't know about." What makes the comment inter- 
esting is that the individuals he refers to arc from areas other than his 
own; the courses he speaks of sitting in on are not ^in his discipline. An 
additional faculty member comments: "The ability to converse with people, 
to drop in on one another, is what makes Cutting Edge special." Another 
person confirms the interdisciplinary nature of the institution: 

The institution gives you the freedom and space and help to make 
connections across boundaries. Your concerns and interests 
affect you on a curricular level. 

At Cutting Edge the culture of the discipline has been displaced and 

the culture of the institution has taken prominence. Note the ^^.ifference 

between Classics College and Cutting Edge College with regard to how four 

faculty talk about the curriculum and their perceptions of knowledge in the 

following discussion at Cuttiiig Edge. 

Faculty #1: The disciplines give us no clues, no help 
whatsoever. 

Faculty #2: If I /'iblished in my field, in the American 

Political Science Review, people around here would 
say, 'that's too bad!' 

Faculty #3: I don't know what it would be like if we couldn't 

work with one another. The reward is in the ability 
to work with other faculty. 
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Faculty #4: 



There's a collegiality that's forced on you. Sure, 
we fight and yell, just like a family. But I'm 
stunned at how many people are alienated elsewhere. 



Faculty #3: 



The collegiality is jUst great. 1 went to a women's 
studies dinner the other night. I wouldn't do that 
if I were at another place. 



Faculty #1: 



You need an intellectual center of gravity to create 
a curriculum, and people have relied on the disci- 
plines for that, but the disciplines are dead. 



Faculty #2: 



To some extent, we create our own cutting edge. 



Faculty #4: 



I hope in the future we work out a few more coherent 
courses of study. Feminist Studies, Law ... 



Faculty #3: 



Cultural Studies. 



Faculty #4: 



More on the third world, gender. 



Faculty #1: 



But the faculty will continue to drive the change. 
Encouragement can come from the administration, but 
not the decisions. What's good is that they 
encourage, foster change. 



The discussion exemplifies other conversations that take place at 
Cutting Edge. One of the points that is of interest in the aiscussion is 
the perceptions the faculty have about their institution. Perhaps they are 
not unlike faculty at other institutions. For example, it is conceivable 
that speaker #3 would go to a women's studies dinner if she were at another 
institution even though she says she would not. Speaker #2 has fornd 
alienated faculty elsewhere, but certainly other faculty work at institu- 
tions where they are not alienated and they have a radically different view 
of knowledge— Christian University canes to mind. And surely speaker #l's 
comment about the administration fostering change could be said at many 
other campuses. Yet the faculty at Cutting Edge speak proudly, as if they 
are unique — in part because they are— but also because the culture of the 
institution provides an identity whereby they come to define the parameters 
of knowledge, and of consequence, who they are. 
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h new fac;:ltY nieiru.^er at Cutting Edge speaks about the difficulty that 
occurs with this curricular approach to knowledge by talking about her 
teaching: 

We call it 'mode of inquiry' because we don't lecture, we want 
discussion. In general I like it, but I worry sometimes that 
they're missing something. I think my students should know about 
the Licensing Act of 1737, but how do I get that across? 

Presumably the speaker's concern is not only that students learn about 
a law concerning the theater, but also about other information as well. 
Her concern is similar to that of the science professor at Classics: What 
do students need to know? The difference in curricular formulas between 
Classics and Cutting Edge is that Classics assumes certain data exist that 
all wejLl-educated people must know, whereas Cutting Edge denies the 
assumption that knowledge is ever neutral. Furthermore, Classics College 
assumes that until one masters particular informa'*'ion one will not be able 
to think independently; the outcome of an education is the ability to 
think. Conversely, Cutting Edge College assumes that mastery of knowledge 
is a subjective u/derr.aking that must be understood as a political under- 
taking; critice' ircrnir;/ .s the subject of learning. 

Pieces of tne Viiow a^'.ga puzzle begin to fit together. We hear the 
inherent dif f c-ron.' \ . among the three institutions. At Classics the 
institution Gncourages students to objectify knowledge and see if they can 
make sense of it. Knowledge is objective and students are made to think 
about how they can best understand it. Because of the knowledge explosion 
within each discipline there is much emphasis on disciplinary rigor. 
Students are not taught to see themselves as part of the process which they 
study. Whether knowledge is referentially linked to a student's life is 
not considered iinportant. 
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At Cutting Edge College people acknowledga that students can graduate 
from the institution without having been brought into contact with certain 
i'lrciplines or certain facts. A professor states^ "Does it bother me that 
a student can graduate without enough course work in the sciences, or that 
a kid might not have dabbled enough in the quantitative area? To be 
honest with you, yeah, it bothers me. Should we do anything about it, such 
as change requirements, absolutely not." Other faculty at Cutting Edge 
concur. Comments one: "We have a philosophical stance about knowledge. 
It's explicit, clear." Cutting Edge College tries to make students see how 
what is being taught impacts on their lives. 

Christian University used to have a quite clear conception of knowl- 
edge as based on the basic tenets of their l^aith. Although the clarity has 
blurred a bit, the institution still has the clearest view of knowledge of 
the three. Knowledge is ideologically linked to and determined by the 
underpinnings of the faith of the participants. The challenge for students 
is to come to terms with their faith by understanding it as a moral 
imperati/e. 
Discussion 

My purpose in discussing these three case studies returns me to the 
underlying thesis of this paper. Paraphrasing Geertz (1983, p. 68), at 
this point in time calling someone an English professor is like calling 
someone a San Franciscan: it classifies the person but it does not type 
the individual: it places the person without portraying the individual. 
And we have little understanding of how the English professor views or 
constructs knowledge. Think about the ways the three institutions con- 
struct their versions of what counts for knowledge. 
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The faculty member at Christian University sees himself as a Christian 
humanities professor. The religious life of the institution frames some 
course- and knowledge forms as taboo. The biology department does not take 
up conversations about abortion, or for that matter, evolution. At 
Classics College a faculty member defines knowledge from within the 
confines of the discipline. The culture of the institution overlays a view 
of knowledge as if it is defined by the discipline. At Cutting Edge 
College the faculty eschew the discipline; remember the faculty member who 
disdains writing in a disciplinary journal, or the other individual who 
talks about how knowledge needs to be constantly "cut up" and put together 
in different terms and shapes. 

Similarities among the institutions also exist. At Classics College 
and Cutting Edge College vocational skills are not equated with knowledge. 
Students do not gain a hold of knowledge that prepares them for the world 
of work. Instead, the institutions ostensibly provide students with an 
introduction to an understanding of how systems operate, rather than 
specific technical knowledge. Interestingly, Cutting Edge College and 
Christian University are alike in the direction they provide for organiza- 
tional participants. "A conservative, macho economist wouldn't make it 
here," comments a long time faculty member ^ Cutting Edge. Presumably 
the professor objects not because the individual is an economist or male 
but because "conservative" and "macho" are words that run counter to the 
ethos of the institution. Similarly, a radical feminist will not be found 
teaching at Christian University. The "conservative, macho" economist or 
the radical feminist have conceptions of knowledge that are at odds with 
the ideology of the institutions. 
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If these case studies show that institutions in some vay play a role 
in interpreting knowledge, then the second point of this paper comes into 
foe IS. Knowledge is a social constmct constantly undergoing interpreta- 
tion and change on a variety of different levels and in a variety of social 
contexts. By pointing out the fragmentation that exists about what counts 
as knowledge I run the risk of painting a relativistic portrait of institu- 
tions and knowledge. As Geertz observes: 

The view that thought is where you find it, that you find it in 
all sorts of cultural shapes and social sizes ... is somehow 
taken to be a claim that there is nothing to say except when in 
Rome, to each his own ... But there is a great deal more to say 
(1983, p. 154). 

I agree. Listen again to Geertz: 

(An understanding of) the radical variousness of the way we think 
now will extend our perceptions beyond the merely profes- 
sional realms of subject matter, method, technique, scholarly 
tradition and the like, to the larger framework of our moral 
existence (1933, p. 161). 

The implications of what I am suggesting for institutional leaders are 
manifold. For example, the ideological apparatus of the mission seems to 
play a more determined role ^"han previously thought. At one time we 
believed only those institutions with sagas (Clark, 1980) provided guide- 
lines from which participants found meaning and identity. I am suggesting 
that institutional ideology goes much further; even in institutions where a 
clearly delineated saga is not apparent the strength of what the mission 
says or does not say helps define tiie parameters for action and discourse 
and how knowledge gets defined. 

The role of the faculty at their institutions also demands further 
analysis and reformulation. As Giroux notes, "The intellectual is more 
than a person of letters, or a producer and transmitter of ideas. Intel- 
lectuals are also mediators, legitimators, and producers of ideas and 
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social practices; they perform a function eminently political in nature" 
(1988, p. 151). That is, the nature of relationships that take place 
within an institution both are constituted by and transform the partici- 
pants' view of knowledge. 

Pedagogical practices, teacher-student interaction, faculty-faculty 
interaction and a host of other cultural variables come into play by way of 
the participants' definition of knowledge. Think of Cutting Edge College 
where a cultural more is that faculty work with one another across disci- 
plines. Contrast Cutting Edge with Classics College where the psychology 
departr^ent is not on speaking terms with the natural science division 
because the natural scientists define the knowledge that resides in the 
discipline of psychology as beneath' them. Recall the parent and student at 
Christian University who come to the institULxon because they view teaching 
and learning as a form for receiving established truths that the faculty 
possess. We begin to see, then, how the discourses produced about knowl- 
edge locate specific social practices and relations, and how such discus- 
sions ultimately link up to a relationship between ideology and culture. 

Forms of decision-making and the structures with which the partici- 
pants go about their work also vary given the nature of the formation and 
construction of knowledge. The fragmentation of disciplines at Classics 
has created a bureaucratic structure that Veysey commented on when he said, 
"Bureaucratic administration was the structural device which made possible 
the new epoch of institutional empire-building without recourse to specific 
shared values" (1970, p. 315). Conversely, many would .^lew the decision- 
making structure at Cutting Edge College as something devised by an 
academic Rube Goldberg — a cumbersome contraption. Yet the decision-making 
apparatus at Cutting Edgs apparently works because it is another reflection 
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of the culture of the institution. I am not saying that decision-making 
stinictures are inconsequential. However, as we have seen in these three 
institutions, structures only reflect the institution's culture; they do 
not resioe outside of it. 

Those who argue that the fragmentation of knowledge has occurred seem 
correct, yet given what I have uncovered at these institutions it is 
difficult for me to believe that a grand synthesis will take place. Or, 
for that matter, do I long for such a synthesis. Instead, I am trying to 
develop our sensitivity to the cultural aspects of both the organization 
and of knowledge. Once we understand how the operations and perceptions of 
culture work in an organization^ once we accept that an institution's 
mission is more than a tool for goal consensus, and the curriculum is mdre 
than a device for enriching students with a static conception of knowledge, 
it will become possible to critically examine the organizational formations 
that have constrained action by not allowing us to imagine alternative ways 
of conceptualizing one's ideological status. 

One way to think about reconceptualizing knowledge, and hence the 
institution, is to consider how faculty can create goals which reaffirm the 
unique nature of the educational process and their institutions. I am 
referring to a faculty's ability to exercise forms of intellectual and 
pedagogic practices that try to locate the processes of knowledge directly 
into 'a cultural sphere by arguing that their view of knowledge represents a 
struggle over ideology, and necessarily, power relations. Giroux notes, 
"Human beings not only make history, they also make the constraints; and 
needless to say, they also unmake them. It needs to be remembered that 
pow^x is both an enabling as well as a constraining force" (1983, p. 38). 
Simply stated, institutional ideologies do not change by decree; they are 
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debated and fought over either implicitly or explicitly. The parameters of 
the debate, those whose voices are heard and those whose voices are silent, 
are the first volleys of the argument. External actors such as Bloom 
Bennett also help frame the nature of the argument to which organizational 
participants react. In this light, the discourse created amongst faculty 
is directly related to how the institution creates, structures and dis- 
seminates knowledge. 
Conclusion 
Foucault comments: 

Education may well be . . . the instrument whereby every individual 
... can gain access to any kind of discourse. But we well know 
that in its distribution, in what it permits and what it pre- 
) vents, it follows the well-trodden battle lines of social 

' conflict. Every education system is a political means of 

maintaining or of modifying the appropriation of discourse 
(Foucault, 1972). 

The implications of Foucault 's comment are that knowledge is directly 
linked to power. Rather than neutral, knowledge is a cultural construct 
that helps determine relations of power. As opposed to some writers who 
use culture as a metaphor--an organization is like a culture; I have used 
it as a synonym—an organization is a culture. A culture has an ideology 
that helps determine both how power exists in the organization and how 
concepts of authority and knowledge get played out. The central point is 
that organizational participants construct their reality, and in doing so, 
also construct what counts for knowledge. In turn, individuals are both 
subjects and objects who are created by and create their culture. Given 
the assumption that individuals have the capability to transform their 
reality, one question that demands further analysis is what strategies 
organizational participants might use to provide students with an under- 
standing of their own relationship to the nature of knowledge. 
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